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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



New Year Greetings. 

Here's hoping — 

That the year 1920 may hold in store for you some 
of the choicest gifts of the gods. 

That you may remember some of your New Year 
resolutions for 366 days. 

That the Christmas spirit of good cheer and human 
kindness may abide both with you and with those 
about you until Yuletide comes again. 



"High schools for all good enough for the best," 
pipes an exchange headline. But pray, good friend, 
tell us who constitute "the best" in a country where 
"all men are created free and equal." 



"While we can deport people for being anarchists," 
says Senator W. F. Kenyon, of Kansas, "we cannot 
deport ideas." Then why not stop importing them in- 
discriminately ? 



"What are the schools of your section doing to de- 
velop in their students a wholesome respect for law 
and order?" queries a recent questionnaire. "Ship- 
ping sophomores !" reports a western college. 



"Twenty-five per cent of the 1,600,000 men between 
the ages of 21 and 31 first drafted into our army," 
says Secretary Lane, "could not read nor write our 
language, and tens of thousands could not speak it nor 
understand it." And yet there are those who oppose 
federal support for education. Wonder if it's be- 
cause of the red tape ? 



Says Governor Bickett: "Justice cannot be bought 
in North Carolina and mercy has no price." This 
being so, the former, according to the police record, 
is about the only thing that can't, and the latter, so it 
seems to teachers, about the only thing that hasn't. 



^tionalizing College Entrance 
^quirements 

OUT in Iowa the State Board of Education has 
adopted a plan of admitting students to college 
that is worthy of careful consideration by other 
states. We reproduce the plan in full from the cir- 
cular recently sent out by Professor John E. Foster, 
Secretary of the Board on Secondary School Rela- 
tions. The Journal would like to know what the 
colleges and the high schools of the South think of 
the plan. It is as follows: 

"On the recommendation of the faculties of the 
State Institutions for Higher Education the Iowa 
State Board of Education has adopted a new plan 
for college admission, effective at once. Following is 
a copy of the new regulations as adopted at a meeting 
of the State Board of Education in Des Moines, De- 
cember 2, 1919: 

"First. A graduate of any public four-year high 
school will be admitted without examination to such 
collegiate work as he is prepared to pursue in the 
State University of Iowa, the Iowa State College, and 
the Iowa State Teachers College, upon presenting a 
certificate signed by the superintendent or the princi- 
pal, specifying the branches of study and credits in- 
cluded within his high school course. A graduate of 
any private four-year high school, seminary, or acad- 
emy approved by the Board on Secondary School Re- 
lations will be admitted on the same basis. 

"Second. It should be clearly understood that this 
arrangement does not affect the requirements for col- 
lege graduation. 

"Third. If a high school graduate does not .meet 
present admission requirements to the course he de- 
sires to pursue the deficiency must be removed at the 
institution entered. Credit earned in removing such 
deficiencies will not be applied toward college gradu- 
ation in the specific course chosen. 

"Fourth. Provision will be made at the State in- 
stitutions for the removal of all deficiencies for ad- 
mission to specific courses. 

"Fifth. Each school will be judged upon the ac- 
complishment of its students as shown by their work 
in the State institutions. Reports will be made from 
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time to time to each school regarding the collegiate 
records of its students. 

"Sixth. This new plan should in no wise be inter- 
preted as suggesting that well recognized standards of 
school administration may be ignored. Any school 
which does not maintain such standards as to teacher 
qualifications, equipment, courses of study, and the 
like will find that its students are inevitably put at a 
disadvantage in pursuing higher education. 

"Seventh. The responsibility of administering the 
new plan is given to the Board on Secondary Rela- 
tions. The services of the Secretary of this Board 
will be available to high schools in an advisory and 
informative capacity. The aim will be to effect, with 
the least possible waste of time, energy, and expense, 
the transfer of more than three thousand Iowa young 
people, annually, from high school to college." 



PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL BOYS EXCEL 
AT HARVARD 

*' A MONG more than 4,000 men who entered 

■^^Harvard as freshmen during the years from 
1902-1912, inclusive, according to the figures compiled 
by Professor Holmes and his associates, 17.7 per cent 
of the public school graduates won their degrees 'cum 
laude,' as against 10.3 per cent of the men from pri- 
vate schools. Eleven and eight-tenths per cent of the 
men from public schools won 'magna cums,' as op- 
posed to 4.3 per cent of private school men; and 2.5 
per cent of the public school men obtained the highest 
scholastic honor of all, the degree 'summa cum laude,' 
as against 0.5 per cent of the men from private 
schools. 

"The figures show also that at the university office 
men from the public schools had a much lower per- 
centage of admonitions, probation, and other discipli- 
nary punishment. 

"On the other hand, the study of entrance examina- 
tion records at Harvard of boys from various repre- 
sentative public and private schools of Massachusetts 
shows a somewhat better examination record for the 
private schools. Ten of the leading schools and thir- 
teen of the foremost high schools were selected and 
their college entrance records for the years 1910-1917, 
inclusive, were tabulated. The survey showed that 
the private schools were about 15 per cent more suc- 
cessful in getting their students into college. 

" 'What then,' concludes Mr. Gordon, 'would seem 
to be the general conclusion from this -investigation ? 
Well, if you simply want your boy to get into college, 
the private school offers you an entrance record of 



88 per cent success against 73 per cent for the public 
school. But the mere fact of high percentage of suc- 
cessful candidates in entrance examinations is not in 
itself a safe criterion of the thoroughness of the train- 
ing for a college education. To be sure, the private 
school offers advantages of training in health, man- 
ners, and religion which are of too great value to be 
overlooked ; but given a boy of fair intelligence, trained 
with his fellows in a democratic public school, and you 
need have no fear that he will suffer in his college 
record either in scholarship or deportment, in com- 
parison with his more fortunate classmate who was 
carefully tutored at a private school.' " — The New 
York Times of December 11, 1919. 



THE TWO FOOLISH COCKS 

TWO cocks on neighboring lots were crowing for 
day. They crowed loud and long, each doing his 
best to outcrow the other. They became angry. 

Said the first cock : "Shut up ! You bother me. I'll 
bring the day." 

Whereupon the second retorted: "You hush. I 
have the secret. I can bring the day without your 
help." 

And they fell to hot words. Each determined to 
prove his prowess. And each purposed in his heart 
that he would get even with the other after he himself 
had called up the- day. 

So they began to crow again, each more lustily than 
before. 

Presently in the east a thin streak of light appeared. 

"There!" spoke up the first cock. "You see now I 
have brought up the day." 

"You are a liar," answered the second; "I did it!" 

Again hot words followed, and the two engaged in 
a pitched battle to determine which one should have 
the credit for calling up the day. 

A fierce battle waged for hours. After many 
wounds and much bloodshed the two combatants 
were so disabled that neither had strength enough left 
to continue the fight. So the question was left unde- 
cided. 

Meanwhile — 

The King of Day 

Went on his way 

While necks and arguments twisted; 

To tell you the truth, 

He knew not forsooth 

Those two blamed chickens existed! 

— Iman Idler. 



